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PLANNINS TO IMPLEMENT 
CARIKR EDUCATION 



Introduction 




The work conference on "PUnning to Implement Career. Education" . 

developed as one of several scheduled activities of the project, 

• - ■ ■• ■ . , ■ ■ . . r. ■ ■ ■ 

te Leadership in Implementing Career Education", which is funded by 

.S. Office of Education, Office of Carebr Education, and adroin- 

by the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

target population of the work conference was' the State Coor- 

dinatoi^\.of Career . Education an* State Plan Directors. The conference 

was eneiA?|ed by the Cwimittee on Career Education of the Counpil of Chief 

State Sclfeil Officers. ' ^ 

The 4||ference was ^ttended by 30 persons, representing 26 states. 

Federal offices, and other organizations. A roster is Included in t'he 

\\ \ 4 : ■ ' • ' 

Appendix o1^; th1s paper. Ce^necti cut 'served as the host state. 

The Dfi&ctor of the Chief State School Officers' Career Education 
Project expr|s^ed an interest in having this staff development activity 
examined -by m outside obseryer from a process evaluation perspective in 
addition to Wlizing the traditional approach of seeking* the partici- 
pants' writteiji eval^uations -at the end of the' conference. The insights 
ined from e^feh of these evaluative modes will be integrated into the 



planning and cfevelopment of future staff development activities asso- 



cii€ed with th| Career Education Project. 



thodoToav • ^ % ' ^ 

• ' ' ' * 

the methodology employed. for the process evaluation of the work 

PeV-ence on "Planning to Jmplanent Career Education* encoo^ 

Alng elements, and their indicators: 

-Assessgwnt of Presenters; . The Impact and eff5sct1vehess of 
each presenter was assessed by %he process observer In terros of 
" ^ following indica^rs: . ^ 

- Interactive behaviors ' 

- camunl cation skills - 
conciseness ^ 
s^iflclty . 
active listening ^' * 

isk orientation • ; * 

clearly stated objectives - 
^ - receptivity to Jiartlcl pants' needs 

- Knowledge, base ,re Career Education 

2- Assessment of Participants'' Reactions. Three participants 
we**e randomly selected by the process observer to resjwrtd to an 
Index of Interactive and Participatory Behaviors. (A copy of 
this instnarent is included in the Appendix.^ In addition, all 
participants were observed in terms of: *^ * 



- non-verbal behaviors of individuals •' 

- intercomnuni cation between participants 

- interaction with presenter (s) ^ ' 

- group restlessness and. attention levels 

- attendance attrition/- rate ' . 

- process qbsecyer's/ ihformal conversations with partici- 
pants^ -:,\ iiy . \ ' ■ ■ V : • 

- parti cija|||:8"^mm^nts, 'both verbatim and paraphr^ised 



3. Conf erenc^'.1!ieadersh i p and' Support , 

, - - sensitivity to participants' .needs 

- group maintCTance .functions 

- adapt&biTity/fTexibility to exigencies 

4. Materials. » 



- relevance and appropriateness 

- utility 
clarity . 



- '3 



. ' 5. Conference Fonyt and Scheduling t ^ 

- realistic time. frames- for activities ' ' ' 

- opportunities fjrovfded for Informal social Interaction. 

6. Context Factors T The environment and atmosphere wilhln wh^ch 
a conference is conducted impacts significantly .upon thp group ^ 
process in terms of the participants' reaQtions, receptivilyr. ana 
productivity. The following context factot^ v«re assessed In 
this process evaluation: ' \ ^ . . 

V - conference facilities 

- meeting room acoustics ^ V 

- temperature control 

- d,1stract1ons, noise and Interruptions . 

- placement of furniture 

- food: quality-, quantity, service, and costs. i 

■ • • 

This report is organized according to the chronological sequence 
established in th^ printed program agenda, a copy of which is Included 
In the Appendix. . 

A word of caution must be noted by the reader: . In most Instances, 

a process observation is a highly subjective and speculative interpr^ta- 

* • ■■ ■ 

tion.. In. no way is this report r^pres^ted to be any more or less .than 

tthe interpretation of an experienced observer who endeavored to be as 

' unbiased and objectUe as possible in a very su^ective task. The 1n- 

♦ ■ ■ , . ^ > 

dex instrumeffit used (along with the observations made by the selected 
parti cip^ts who completed the instrument), and the identification of 
th^ elanents and ihdicatbrs examined by the process observer, provide 
evidence- of the objective strategies anployed in the preparation of 
this report. , 



/ 



Obs ervations • 

* ♦ t 

April 6, 1978, Mortii rig Session. eProcess ; The actual progf^ 
- . • • * ( 

varied slightly from the printed program, in that the conference hoit. 
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Saul Oulbe^, only presented the welc(|m1n9 renarks, as scheduled, 
but aTso conduct!^ the introductions. He Idid so in a unique manner 
which personalized a procedure which is generally handled, in most con- 
ferences/workships^seininars, in a periiinctory and nonproductive^manner. 
Each partficipant ^s introduced to the group by name, with a brief coto- 
nient on the person'^ nunber of years of exJperience working in Career 
Education, name of t^e state or organizatfiwi which the individual repre- 
sented and their position held, significant contributiofi(s) made to the 
cause and progress of Career Education, and any other interesting/rele- 
^vant information. All pf this was done without the benefit of cards 
or other obvious, .visible, identification. A cwiple of lapses of raeinory 
and one instance of using an incorrect first name were handled by the 
host with grace and good humor. Dr. Dul berg's personal izlsd approach 
made each person in the room — participarits, consultantSr, visitors — 
feel acknowledged and recognized as being contributors in their own 

ft . 

right toward accomplishing the mission and goals of Career Educatioj^. 

He thus established a warm rapport with and among the group menfaers. 

The Director of €he Chief State'^Schooi Officers' Career Education ) 

Project, David Jesser, followed with an overv'iew of the conference. He - 

» 

emphasized that one of his objectives for. th6 conference was to "...ere- 
ate the atmosphere of the power and strength that exists In this^roup". 
Dr. Jesser touched briefly upon some of the progress made in the area 
of Career Education.' In the absence of Ms. Anita Barber, who was unable ^ 
to atteniP due tp fllness. Dr. Jesser Introduced WiYx^m Cook, the con-' 
sultant wto would' be making tkth the fromlng and afternoon presentation^ 
fpr the first day of the conference. ' ' 



Thefstated topic for the Thursday morning session was "Managing 

y \ • 

a State Plan". The afternoon session was entitled "Applying Manage- . 
ment Principles to State Plans". Dr. Gook was particularly well -suited 
to the task of coalescing nanagement concepts and principles with the 
field of Career Education, for not only is he a management specialist 
and consultant in private practice, he has taught a variety of manage- 
ment subjects at institutions of higher education and is the Chairper- 
son for the Alabama State Advisory Council for Career Education, Mont- 
gomery, Al^bftma. * 

Dr.- Cook began the first session by involving the participants 
in identification of the major and secondary problems currently exist- 
ing in Career Education. There Was unanimous j^agreement that the single, 
major problon was the laKk of state and Federal funds. Thirteen sec- 
ondary problon areas were l-^sted. (The .list of problem areas in in- 
cluded in the Appendix.) 

Or. Cook then made sbn^ observations about the list of problems. 
He categorized-* them into seven basic areas, with time, peop1e,\and money 
being combined into one category. He then presented his viewpoint on 
the distinction between the tenrs. "administrators'^ and "managers".,. The 
participants should not, according to Dr. Cook, think of themselves as 
administrators, for people -who shape and contro.l the elements of time, 
people, and money become managers. He also emphasized that although 
the general principles are^utiderstopd, application of the. principles . 
varies because we come from diverse organizations. 

Throughout the early stages of. Dr. Cook's presentation, a general 
leveT^f interest was maintained by most of the group, .but for those 



indlvlduials wlio appeared to be highly task-oriented, som degree of 
frustration and Impatience began to be evidenced,- through non-verbal 
behaviors such as restlessness, slowness of response, "doodling". on 
note paper, as well as occasional dialogue with s^at partners. They 
>ere not quite sure yhere he vms leading the group or* of his purposes. 

It was only after Dr. Cook made his presentation objectives clear 
that he had the concerted attention of the group. He accoaplished 
this by stating that he Intended to "...familiarize you with some gan- 
aganent concepts... bring the best tHlnking available", to help the . 

4 

group members to develop their own system of managenent... to "open 
some doors to things - to know, essentially, the priificiples of the man- 
agement process". 

By asking for a show of hands, D^. Cook established that eight ^ 
participants had had some kind of managenent tralning^; two 'individuals 
held a B.A. in Business Managanent. This disclosure draniattcally reih- 
forced his next presentation point: Most Career Education Coordinators 
have not had courses in business management. He then took a very posi- 
tive action by clearly stating his" reasons for talking about managenent: 
1) "...recognize (our) diverse and far-flung responsibil 1 ties. . .work 
with personnel, such as local coordinators, representatives of business 
and 1ndustT7, and the P.T.A."; 2) "...active vs. passive role - must 
develop creativity and alternatives - must legitimately 'build empires' 
must get Career Education Into every;thing". He stressed that the par- 
ticipants jmist really believe in fusion - (we) cannot be passive if we 
really believe in Career Education. * 

At this point. Dr. Cook elicited conwent and initiated dialogue 



with the participants. The interaction was excellent, and the strategy 
was well-timed, for it strengthened the general attention level of the 
group, fte adroitly built on the comnents of the participants to lead 
into the topic of motivation. Using Maslbw's hierarchy of needs, he . 
developed the topic to show the correlation between managing and iroti- 

» 

vating* people. 

Durinjg this particular segment of the presentation. Dr. Cook's 
eye contact with the participants was very good. His delivery, in 
terms of clarity and pace, could have been slightly more low-key — 
however, one of the factors. v(hich helped make Dr. Cook so effective in 
working with the group was his knowledge and expertise in the field of 
Career Education,s coupled with his zeal for the subject. This surfaced 

m 

just before the coffee break, when he asked the group to think of their' 
'purpose in Career Education: What would they say about it, in twenty- 
five words or less? He spoke of a "spiritual level of coimiitment", 
stressing that each one, himself included^ was comnitted to a cause 
beyond themselves. 'He also reminded them that if their purpose was not 
consistent with what they were doing, they should get out of whatever 
it is that they were engaged in. 

Dr. Cook summarized briefly, and made the point that the partici- 
pants aJ:!gjT5^t.>on2x_Ca reer Education Coordinators and Planning Project 

> 

Directors; they are also Career Education managers . 

There was good participant interaction and social exchange during 
the coffee break, the group was very ready to get up and move around - 
they had b^n sitting for over two hours and were getting restive. 

When the group/reconvened, Or: Cook Introduc^ffthe^classjc. ra4i^es 



s 
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of management philosophies and styles, from autocratic at one end of 
^he continuian to laissez-faire at the other end. He talked about the ^ 
"Cook Personality Profile;* the four characteristics that a person 
can have: ' * 

- clever - • 

- stupid ' , ' 

- aggressive 

- ^azy • . * . * . 

An individual can only have two of these characteristics at a given 
tiirte. -1 

He then gave the group a description of twelve different styles 

.of management. While there was much of value in this material^ several 

things impacted negatively upon his presentation: - 

- Dr. Cook read the material to the gfoup, prelftng his doing so 
with the comment, "I'll read it to you because I can't remwnber 
. all this". 



- Not only did he read it, he read it too rapijdly, affecting the 
clarity and group absonption — swne individuals were trying 
to make notes, and his rapid delivery made the task very dif- 
ficult. 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ 

- The source of the material was not identified. 

One of the reasons for the rapid reading and apparent feeling of 
Hressure may have originated in Dr. Cook's awareness of the time con- 
straints; he made several references to the lack , of time. 

-, * " ' 

A very good strategy *<l^ich he used jsut before announcing the break 

Vor lunch was the setting of the agenda for the afternoon session. In 
^ so doing. Dr. Cook announced that he planned to cover the areas of plan- 
ning, organizing, staffing, directing, and controlling. ^ - . 

Context Factors : The gerTeral environment was not facilitative to- 
ward achieving maxintetl group process and Interaction. A frequent 'source 



J • '19'. 



of interruption and (fistraction was th6 publiCyaddress systan. Many 
-indivlduaTs (in actuality, the nianber was probably quite small it * 
just seemed to be many!) were paged during the* course' of the morning. 
Dr. Cook cop,ed well with the sitdationl. - ^ ' - 

The room temperature was uncomfortably- cold. Several individuals 

. attempted' to adjust the temperature controls; their efforts w6re 

..•'"'■..*-.* - ' ^ . . - 

■' ■ ■ . • . ■ _ - ' 

^^lightly successfuj. 

The tables and chairs ii«re arranged in a* formal classroom style, • 

' whicij required Dr. Cook to restrict his field of movement — he was 

literally and figuratively at "the h0ad of the class". The furniture 

♦arrangement also fended to inhibit spontaneous expression and interac- 

* « - ■ 

tion from some of the participants. A few were even observefd-raf sing 



their hands before speaking. At least one of the selected observers 
indicated the room arranganent to be a negative^influence: "... I 
think (it) inhibited group participation". 

April 6, 1978, Afternoon Session. Process : The! sessiorv began . 
with Dr. Cook providing a brief recapitulation of the objectives for 

the afternoon session. He expanded them to include the mechanics — 

,» « ■ • 

the "how" -- by which the objectifies were to be accomplished.^ 'These ^ 
• ' . . ^ ■ - . ^ ...'rr.f:-. 

^ included: Group participation; practica-1 approach, with a discussion in 

I theoretical tetfis; breaking into small groups; and b^ making si "Rational 
observations, in which 6actK^malf group wquld address the identifica- 

•■ tion of three problems and m^ke three observations related to eachVi^b- 
lem and/or the possible solutions. . 

Dr.^Cook then began the lecture on the first'pf the afternpon's - 
'agenda areas: Planning. The presentation was built around the ten bas- 



ic elements 6f planning, beginning with the cffivejopnient of a- system of 
values or beliefs — a creed ("I'm going to talk to you as though I was 
talking to a corporation or private organization"); raission identffica- 
t1(Jn; statement of policyLidentifi cation of strengths/weaknesses; analy- 
sis of tJte environment ('.'...not phvsi cal envi ronment . . . social;^ technol- 
ogicat, and political factors' *that. impact upon educational trends"); 
analysis. of competition ("according to r in relation to - your strengths/ 
weaknesses — competition for Ideais as wejl as funds>"); statanent of ob- 
jectives ("This is where you guys cop outl") — roust be quantifiable, 
measurable — there are four ways you can measure things: Quantity, qual^ 
ity, time and money; development of strategies ("...tlie how to") l pro- 
grams ("will grow out of strategies"); and the development of the Action 
Plans. ("Action plans are a sort of a job description.") The Action 
Plans should contain the following information: ,1) Schedule of when it 
is tp be accomplished! 2) who is to accomplish it; 3) what is it going 
to cost; and 4) what are the benefits. 

.At ^hat pol'nt, one participant requested clarification" between ob- , 
jectives and strategies.. Dr. Cook addressed the question,, but there 
stni appeared to be sorte sirall amount of concern/ anx-iety on the part'of 
a few members of the 'group. CObserver's note: The concern about objec- 
tives and the different interpfetati6ns,.related.to using the term was to 
surface the following dayi especially in reference to the difference be- 
tween goals and objectives^ although no one appeared to unduly con- 
fused at the mcsnent.) 

• ♦ 

Dr. Cook then .divided the participants in four small work groups s 
and gave them the following 3-step assignment: 



* - Develop a single staten^nt for eac|l pl&nent of planning. 
'"'^ Evaluate this approach for the ^igarizatlon. . . 

- Identify three problens of planning from (your) own experience. 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ • - , i ■ V 

. While the small groups were- working, £r. Cook was available as a * 
.resource person If any of theifi needed help; several of them did seek his* 
assistance. . 

When the groups had reassembled ^H}r'. Cook asked .them to an'alyze 
the group process(es) they had used: "Sd )|>u arrive H a group consen- 
sus as to who was the leader?'*! The replie&^ere varied, and were not '~ 
specifically related to the queSsJ;ioj^. The^uestlon ^had taken the groups 
by surprise, and they did not have an agr^-upon response. Anrong the* 
responses were the following coinnents: 

- "problems or urgency and tin®; but had good input" 

- "similar "but different points of view — cot/ldn't get together 
difficult process" 

- "ours was a group of divergent thinkers" 

Dr. Cook identified for the grojjp that they had l?e'en experiencing 
"synergism". He briefly- discussed the concept! 

One participant made the comnent that " . . .vlriables are not control 
lable - creates unreaKresult. ...grou|i from same locale would have 
achieved a better result". Dr. Cook responded by stressing that it was 
the process he was primarily stressing: "—how you apply. . . product is 
how you respond and»apply in your own situation". 

The groups made their reports. There was an excellent level /of 
interest, dialogue and interaction maintained. 

Dr. Cook followed up the group reports with a brief overview of 
basic organizatipnal theory Snd a recap of the points covered earlier in 



the day. He stressed that organizational structures are: 
. - functional \ ' ^ . 

- capable of^^Jaximuin utilization of the' people involved 
^ ' - con^lete • 

- results oriented (interested in getting the job done, not status) 
dynamic - ^ * ^ / . 

The participants were again divided. Into work groups, but wl^h dif- 

ferent membership In each groiip than before. They weire ^Iven the follow- 

Ing assignment,' to be performed during the break: , 

. 1. Identify at least five major organizational challenges (not 
problems!). 

2. Develop a little critlqye of the organizational mode in vfhlcJ^ ' 
we find ourselves, and some solutions to the basic organiza- 
tional thallenge. 

When the groups were reassembled after the\break, and they were.- 
ready to give the groul^ reports. Dr. Cook asked for the perceptions each 
of the recorders had of their ne^ group. One individual Indicated a pref- 
erence foi;J:he first work group: "The first group acted like a group of 
businessmen — the second- group acted like a group of educators I " Some- 
one else found that their group "...had a hard time get'ting task-orient- 
ed". The final comment. was "...more task-oriented, but more reUxed — 
they were O.K. !" " • . 

The group reports followed. Dr. Cook lihen opened up a brainstorm- 
ing session, -In which the participants were directed to come up with some 
alternativesf/solutions to the challenges identified in each group. 

While the- Interactive, group participation process was a good strat- 
egy to use, there were ^veral inhibiting factors, not the least of which 
was that it was 4:20 p.m., and people were getting restless. They knew* 

:16 



.there was a social activity planned for 5tO0 p.m. ..and they had been sit- 
l|1ng for most of the day. Their restlessness was reflected in several cort- 
versations being conducted while the reporting and brainstorming sessions 
vfere occurring. Other nonverbal behaviors also gave.^an indfcation of a 
negative level of interest in the activities. \ 

Following the brainstorming. Dr. Cook talked brietly about the im- 
portance of -understanding and being able to use to one's advantage the 
formal vs. informal organizational structure. He did an excellent job of 
tying in Changing attitudes and the qvercom'ing of ttur^aucratic weight 
with the material covered in the earlier, sessions: "...two key things — 
that's why I spent so much time talking about rrotivation this rtwrning". 

.The group's restlessness appeared to affect Dr. Cook at this point, 
for he asked, "Are there any comments^ ...our time is already gonel" 
SurfSri singly, he did get a comment. 

With running out of tim^. Dr. Cook could only do a very cursory job 
of covering the four elements of managing that he- had not yet addressed.: 
staffing, directing, evaluation and budgeting. lt\ the element of direct- 
ing. Dr. Cook emphasized that: ' ^ 

- "most of our. directing Is through communications. Generally, this 

Is listed as the number one problem in organizations. Ninety^ 
five percent of the memos written are mistwderstood." 

- "Inceativ^s -- another part of directing... objective correlative - 

give someone an award, certificate — some symbol of .accom^)^ish- 
ment." 

For the element of evaluation, he used the flip chart to show the 
following diagram: 



I, do this 


so that 


satisfactory performance 
is achieved 




Results 




List ^ 



















"If he lists more than 12 things, he probaWy doesn't do anything.". 
The final el^nt, budget, wasr addressed hurriedly, but four main 
points were stressed: . 

- Don't consider budget until after you first develop^he plan' 

- Cost out the action plans -1. ^ J 

- Prioritize 

- Don't let your finances control your business 

i 

Dr. Cook concluded *the afternoon session with a few brief summary 
COTinents. A round of applause indicated the participants' appreciation , 
to Dr. Cook'.' Drs. Jesser and Dulberg accomplished a few "housekeeping » 
details" such as location and time of both the social hour immediately, 
following and the dinner and panel/ discussion scheduled for later in the 
evening. , 

Ik • 

Context Factors ; Moving after lunch to the adjacent conference 

' ' . . ' ■> 

roan, with a U-shaped table arrangonent, contributed greatly to "the facil 
itating environment of the afternoon session. One of the^ selected ob- 
servers wrote: "Sloggy interest only because of length of presentation, 
not because of willingness to participate .^..Picked wp after breaking in- 
to interactive groups". 

April 6, 1978, Afternoon Social Period . Proce?^- Immediatejy 1iol- 
lowing the end of the afternoon session, the group was invited across the 
hall to a wine and cheese party hosted by GIS-Time Share, a Houghton-Mif* 
flin Company. Representatives of the company were very hospitable, and 
the conference participants, presenters and guests had an opportunity to 
relax and socialise. The approach was very low-key and "soft sell", and 
the diversion of a social function was most welcome. 
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Evening Sess ton . Pieooess ; The agenda listed the 



dinnei* program as "Col'laborati ve EffSirts" ,' and- that was an accurate de- * 
. sceiptiop, both literally and ^figuratively. The panel riot .only gave an 
overview of what isjhappef^ing in Connecticut as business, industry, and 
education collaborate to make Career Education an effective and positive 
forj^ in the lives of the young people of the State, it was also an ex- 
ample of teamwork in action. The panel Interacted well together and each 
armber complanented the, contribution? of the othejj'two panelists. Drs. ■ 
*Je§s6r and Dulberg.were excellent hosts and jnodera tors. The particl'pants 
asked several questions, which \ire weU answered by the panelists.. 

CdBtext Factors : The context factors appeared to impact in an ex- 
tremely negative fashion upon the evening's presentation. The room tem- 
perature was uncomfortably cold. The large size of the room and the rela- 
tively ^mall number of people in attendance did not contrdbute of a warm, 
interactive group atmosphere. Some of this could have beerKovercc»f« by 
a different seating arrangement and flacefrent of the tables. The head 

table Was relatively far away from the tables of the participants, which 

, ■ ' . ' ... 

heightened the feeling of distance and separation. There, were eight place 
settings at each of the lar'ge circular tables. A better arrangonent might 
have been either using more tables' and reducing^ the number of place set- 
tings at each table to six, or by using the rectangular tables used dur-* 
ing the day's sessions, and arranging them in a U, with the head table. 

f 

forming the short length. • • T 

An additional context factor that was v^ry \^tr|€ting was the noise 
and interruptions from a large social function in ^he 'room adjacent to the 
one being used by the conference. Prior to the beginning of dinner, sev- 
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eral guests from the next room had v/^ndered through the area ©ccupied by 

^ 'Us ' 

the conference participants and guests. There was a band Jpifying very 

-loudly In the room where the social function was In progress, and while It - 

was a minor distraction prior to dinner, it was quite disruptive during 

• dinner and the early part of the panel presentation. , ' * * 

» « • 

The food and its service app^red to be inordinatetly overpriced In 

terms of the quality and quantity received. Many of the participants >^ • 

voi-ced their opinion (in smalT group conversations and to the process^ob- 

server) that $9.25 was too much'* to pay for what they received. ' - , 

Scheduling the .dinner and the |?anel discussion for the evening after 

a long diy of sitting and listening may not have achieved the optiirailn 

desired 'benefits. While the participants were polite, some dialogue 

and questions were exchanged and answered, the group as a whole beaan.to 

by the moderators. . ^ , . 

April 7, 1978, Morning Session. Process : The f ij;*st session of the 
second day opened with a chronological review by Dr. Jesser of some of the 
'major events and milestones in the development K)f Career Education. He be-' 
gan the review by talking about the meeting in Dallas, Texas, four years ago, 
at^ which the group worked figure 'out the appropriate functions of the 
' Office of Career Education/ ^.Touching briefly upon each conference in turn, 
he rrffintioned the significant achievements and progress made. Dr. Jesser 
asked for^a show of hands indipatina how many of the participants had been 
in attendance at eacPPf tfte earlier conferences. Eleven of the parti ci- 
pants had attended the Denver, Colorado, conference in the spring, 1975; the 
second largest number (eight) had also been at the Dallas conference four 
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years aga. This would appear to indicate desirable continuity! -interest 
and professional growth factors; Dr.!' Josser's recognition of these indi- 
,viduals seen^d a positive strategy toward liwre personal involvement and 
'jsustained commitment on the part of all tt^e participants. He noted that 
along the way there had also been sevei^l different meetings of the task 
force; the>esults of. those meetitjgs had been the beginnings of* what was to 
-become the position paper. He suimari^ed his review by cpirrienting briefly 
on what iias happened since Dallas,* noting that there now exists legislation, 
policy statem^nt^, etc., in^all the states. ' . ' 

^ Dr. Jesser then introduced the morning pr^esenter^, danelle Kirby, and 
comnented on her outstanding achieveirents as "one evidence of professional 



4' - Dr. 



Oesser's strategy was.'an excfellent approach* Sy using a chron- 



ological review of the progress made in the area of Career Education; he 
gave some of the nevier members of the group an' opportunity to become better 
.acquainted with the previous accomplishments aHd gain a perspective of 'the 
tasks ahead. He also sharpened the focus and Interest levels of the es- 

i. * 

tablished meipbers of the group. 

Ms: Kirby began her presentation with an overview of the development 
,of the document, Oklahoma Career Efiucation Resource Directory. It is a 
report reflecting the efforts of ^ first planning year (July 1, 1976 - 
June 30. 1977) in the development of a five-year Oklahoma State Plan for 
Career "education. She provided a good process tie-in by quoting from section 
three of the background paoer prepared for the work conference by Dr. Jesser, 
"Identifying and Utilizing Resources for Implementation of Career Education'.'. 
• During this initial part of Ms. Kirby 's presentation, some distrac- 
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tion cam from the public address system interruptions 'and particularly from 
several conversations being conducted extraneously by participants. It was 

•4 

extremely hard to hear fls. Kirijy, even when the distraction^ had diminished. 
One participant requested Ms. Kirby to speak- louder; Ms. Kirby did so, b^t 
shortly her voice level dropped again and it. was once more very difficult to 
catch all that she was, saying. In addition, the softness of the torfal qual- 
ity and slight accent whi'fch Ms. Kirby has, ^le charming 'in private con- 
versatidn, detract frcHn the. clarity i\eeded in addressiiig a group in a "room 
the size of the pne used- for the session. Use of a microphone might have 

• ■ • * 

been helpful. , . . 

' ' . . . 

Jhere were some questions fran the participants' which Ms. Kirby 
hand(Ted in an effective manner. There lap peared to be a mwlerate interest 
level maintained by the group. * . ► ' 

The second presentation of the morning session was by Kay Adams- and.- 

N.L. McCaslin,. who were introduced by Dr. Jesser. Ms. A^ams established 

the objectives for the morning and afternoon: 

A "walk through" the user trial guide "Managing and Evaluating 
Career Education" * ' / 

• ( ^ . . ' • . 

- Present and become acquainted with the functions and techniques 
• for evaluation 

f - Tie-|n to yesterday ',s (April 6) presentation . . ' ; 

It quickly became apparent to the group that there was a dichotoiny 
between the presentations, Interpretations, and definitions of the two terms 
"goals" and "objectives" as present/ed and i^ed by Dr. Cook and Ms. Adams' 
fran^ of reference.. The confiision caused by this dichotomy was^to surface 
several times later in the, day as the participants worked in their small 
groups. 



, The lungh time Break occurred before Ms. Adams 'and Dr. McCas Tin could 
complete their review of the five evaluative furfct ions and their techniqueB. 
This was unfortunate, for -it was a bit difficult to re-establtsh the in- 
tgrest and continuity level of the riirticipants^. 

. ^il 7, 1978, Afterngon Session. Process : After lunch, the presenters 
completed the review ai\d asked the participants to break into five small • 
groups, one for each of thl .five. evaluative functions. The ta'sk given to 
•the groups was to take their assigned function and work on answering three 
questions: 1) How uisefuV-aire tte techniques presented in the sectiin? 
2) How change? New strategies suggested ;by -the group? 

Ms. Adams and Dr. McCaslin exhibited excellent group process skills as • 
• they moved among the groups, serving as resource persons, and facilitators 
when needed. ' . ^ 

There was a high .level of restlessness-and negative nonverbal behaviors 
prior to breaking the group into the small work groups. There was- mucf} 
checking of watches, coming and going, conversations between neighbors, and 
a high rate of attrition (after lunch there were one-third fewer participants 
^ in the roonj than there were for~the morning session). 

''Throughout the presentation, by Ms. Adams and Dr. McCaslin, the group 
exhibited evidences of some confusion and a need for clarification and defin- 
itive guidance relative to the Federal regulations. This need was character- 
ized by aski-ng many questions of Grace Watson, Project Officer, Office of Career 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, to whom the group often turned as an author- 
itative ^ource of the needed information. This need for information was also 
present during Dr. Jesser's conference wrap-up session later in the afternoon. 
Following the time allotted to the five small groups to work on the assigned 



qu§sti6ns, the- parti ci part ts gathered to heah the reports from each of the 
groups. By this tlnie several more participants had departed. 

The participants had earlier agreed with Br. Jesser's suggestion to 
shorten the scheduled agewda in order to*adjoum between 2:30 - 3:00 p.m. 
Dr. Jesser led the wrap-up discussion, centering it on Career Education i(n- 
plementation. There was a high Tevel of interest and participant interaction 
during the discussion. The conference ended at 2:30 p.m. oh a very positive 
note even though several jnore participants* had departed during -the final 
, session. * i " 
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Sunsnary 



The conference was a worthwhile experience for the majority of those in 
attendance. The host, dr^ t)ulberg, and the conference director. Or. Jesj^er, 
were, well attuned to the needs olr the 'participants, an^ showed flexibility 
and sensitivity in adapting the conference schedule to those needs. The par-* 
ticipants who were selected to respond to the Jndex of Interactive and pfartici 
patory Behaviors were most helpful in providing the process observer with/ per- 
ceptive -comments in addition to the check list items o;i the Index. One of 
these ccxments sums up quite well soiro of the problems encountered in the 
presentations and the interest levels of the participants during the second 
day of the conference: "(It is) Difficulit to take SO to 50 different organ-* 
izations and try to ap^ly whatj^as'pr^senjed — we tend to ignore the 'politi- 
cal' aspects of education". 

Informal conversations ^jjji^th various participants during the two days 
tended to reinforce this observation, and also>to identify anothef, very 
important, factor. That factor is the matter of timing, and could account, 
for some of the low interest levels e'khifaited at times by the participants. 
Several of the participants expressed the view that while much of the cohtent 
presented was very good, it'would have been much more useful and' helpful had 
it been available earlier in the process of developing five-year state plans" 
for Career Education - most of th*l plans are complete at this point in time. 
The benefit which may be derived from the 'conference may very well cofne from 
the management^ aspects presented, rather than the planning coj^cepts and tech- 
niques which were so heavily stressed on the first day. 

Dr. Jesser's objectives, as stated at the beginning of the conference. 
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were well attained, particularly the one quoted' on page six of this report, 
in the opinion of the proces.s observer, ft* would be very difficult for any- 
one to come away from the Qflnferenc^,^tfiout•l5eing aware of the. power and 
strength that exists, in this group'*. The implenentation and ftatufe df 
Career Education are entrusted to an extrentely capable arid dedicated group 
of individuals working together toward a connen good. 
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Recommendations 



The following reconwendations are made on the basis of the process 

y 

observations, recorded during .the work conference on "Planning to Implenent 
Career Education". They are in no way intended as criticism of tine work 
conference as a whole, the conference leadership, or t)f any individual prss- 
entation; they are provided in this report as input for consideration in plan- 
ning future staff developn^nt programs for Stat? C«ordinators of Career £du- 
cation and State Planning Project Directors. The recommendations are: . 

1. Workshop objectives shouTH be clearly defined, stated in writing, 
and dissanlnated to each prospective participant at least two 
weeks in advance of the date t)f the works hop/confe^nce. 

2. The objectives for each session of the workshop/conference shall be 
clearly defined by the consultant/presenter at the beginning of the 
session, before any other material is presented. An altemeitive to 
this, especially i-f the written statesirent of objectives was sent to " 
participants prior to the opening of the workshop/conference, "Would 

be to state that the objecttves will be cooperatively established, with 
^ the participants as the first session is developed. 

3. If the focus of the workshop/conference is on an area where the 
majority of the group may have some expertise and knowledge, an 
assessment of the extent of this knowledge base should be conducted 
and the data transmitted to the consultant/presenter atvleast on^ ^ 
week prior to the opening of the war ks hop/ conference.. It will be the 
responsibility of the consultant/ presenter to customize, insofar 

as possible, the presentation to- the median know! edge* level ^ of the 
participants. . ' 

4. If an evening function (reception, dinner, panel presentation, etc.Ji^ 
is deemed beneficial and needed, the recommendation is that the ^ 
function be^scheduled for the first evening, immediately, following 
the registration period. The second evening (between the first .and 
second days of the conference/workshop) should be left^.open and free, 
so that participants can rest, or go sightseeing, or engage in in- 
formal dialogue, or Some combination tijereof. 

5. Workshop/conference sites sho^ild be selected with a number of criteria 
being considered. Among these are: 

- Accessibility to the nearest city and/or convenient public ' 
transportation, to facilitate the recreational and social 



needs of the group during the second evening p# the work- 
shop/conference. 

. - Size and comfort factors of the meeting roQin(s). 

' Noise factors: P. A. system, sound leaks ^frm adjacent rooms, 
etc. 

- CoQperatlveness of the facility's staff t««rd meeting group's 
needs 

- Cost for meals (and banquet/dinner, if planr^d) . 

■ * 

Participants should .be i/rforroed that th^ will be- expected to renain 
in attendance (barring s(»ne emergency, of course) for the entire 
period scheduled for the workshop/conference; therefore, th^ should 
carefully review the stated objectives before making a commitment to 
attend, in order to ensure a satisfying experience for themselves and 
compliance with the attendance requirement of the leadership. 
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Index of Interactive and Participatory Behaviors 



Session Title 



HOW TO USE THE INDEX 

The Index was designed to focus isp6n a single session of the inservice ' 
program to determine the quality of presentations, interacti^ and participation 
, during that session^ The organisation of the Index follows normal session flow 
with observations and recordings to be made 1>y raters at two points during the 
session. 

I. Session Initiation J - 

The f^st set of obse^ations and recording of ratings should ht made at. 
the beginning (during the first fifteen minutes) of the session. The observations 
and ratings to be made at this tlme»deal with the structuring of the session,, 
initial group interaction and the success of initial procedures in producing a 
working climate. . s 



II. 



Session Termination 



The second set of observations an;i ratings are to be recorded at the con- 
elusions of the session. The observations and ratings recorded at this tine 
focus on whethef'r presentations and discussions %rexe supportive of the session 
objective(s), \^ether a purposeful working climate was maintained and assessing 
the quality of leader/group Interaction. It is recognized that initial or 
structuring sessions may not require>»e of participant activities. Wh«i parti- 
cipant •activities are not indude^Ein the session, the rater is asked to state 
whether the absence, of participant activities was appropriate or inappropriate. 

I. Session Initiation 

At the beg innin g of the session, make and record these observations; SD 



.f Disagree; D - Disagree; N - Neutral; A - Agree; SA « Strongly Agree. 



Strongly 



1. 



3. 



4. 



The objectives were clearly stat'ed. 


SD 


D 

LJ 


N 


A 
LJ 


SA 

7_/ 


The objectives were clearly relevant to, 
participant interest and experience. • 


SD 


D 


N 


A 
1—1 


SA 
l_f 


The director was open to interaction 
tather than sarcastic or defensive. 


SD 


/_/ 


N 


A 


SA 
f_l 


» 

The session format promoted productive 
purposeful behavior. . 




D 


N 
l_l 


A 

/_/ 


SA, 
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II. Session Tenalnatlon 

4 I 

At the end of the session, make and record these observations: SD « Strongiy 
Disagree; D - Disagree; N - Neulftal; A - Agtee; SA - Strongly Agree 

1. The spe^ers /discussion leaders eachibited 

a variety of presentation and discttssion SD D N a SA 

. "y^"- ' . CD CD CD CD CJ 

2« The speakers/discussion leaders stated 

open-ended problems and asked questions SO D N A SA 

promoting Interaction. I / /~/ £^ f~f 

* 

3. Presentations and materials su{^orted . SD D N A SA 

the session's objectives. j- I / / '/ / '/ / '/ . f^i 

* 

'a 4. .Participants were very attentive during SD D N A SA 

^ the session. CD CD CD CD CD 

5. Participants responded eagerly to - 
questlms and made voluntary ^n- SD p ' A SA 
trlbutions to the discussions. rP ' I 7 I I / ? 

6. Participants showed inter-cotnraunication ' 
by agreement with contributions of 

^ other participants or by request for SD_ D N L SA 

clarification. ^/ CD CD CD CD 

. ^ 7. Individual and/ or group participation 

^ y«^iy motivating and supported ^ JL A SA 

th*Pt session objectives. , / / /^ / /. / / f f f 

* 

8. The director moved among the SD D M . A SA 
participants offering assistance. . I f ^ f / f / '/ f 

i2- -2- JL ^ SA 

9. Cooperation was shown by participants. , I / / I / / / / / '/ 

y SD P N A SA . 

10. The objective (s) were accOTipli^d. / / / / / / / / / 7 
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5:00 « 6:00 pm 



APRIL S 
\ 



RE6IST8ATI0N 



8:30 - 9:00 am 



APRIL 6 



Welcoming Remarks/Purposes of 
• Conference 

Introduction of Suests/Overview 
of Conference 



Saul Ou1t>er9 



David te$ser 



I 

CO 

I 



9:00 - 12:00 (loon 

Introductory Remarks 
"Managing A State Plan' 



Session 1: Why Hanagement? vj 
Session 2: What is Hanagemeffll^ 
Session 3: How To Use Hanagewnt? 



r I"-" 



12:00 - i:20 pm 
1:45 - 4:30 pm 



LUNCH 



"Applying Managenent Principles To 
/ State Plans" 



(Workshop Activity: Review of Efforts by 
Consultants) 



7:00 pm 



DINNER 



"Collaborative Efforts" 
A Panel Discussion 



Bill Cook 
OPEN 



Conference Center 



3:) 



APRIL 7 



9:00 » 10:00 an 



1 

10:00^- 11:00 m 



Resourn Identification — 
A Cass Stutly 



Resource Utilization 



llsOa - IZtm noon Resource Hanagement 



12:00 - 1:30 pn 



LUNCH 



Janelle Kirby 

Kay Adam 
N. L. HcCaslln 
OPEN ' 



1:45 - 2:30 pa 



ftesmtrce Allocation 

iBplicatlons of PL 95-207 



David Jesset* 



2:% " 4:^.pm 



Conference Wrap-up 
.What Next? ' 



All Consultants 



THE WORK CONFERENCE .... 

• Is one of several sch^uled activities of the project, 
"State Leadership in I«pleMnt1ng Career Education," 
which is funded fay the U.S. Office of Education, Office 
of Career Education, antNidoinistcred by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers; 

* Is designed especially for State C(H)rd1natdrs of Career 
Education and State Plan Project Directors; 



•Is endorsed by the Cawittee on Career Education of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 



COl^lif^ FOR.tHk tfORK CC^rERENCE ARE .... 

• Kay Adatns t PUnMng Specialist i 

Hatlonal Centei^ for Vocational Educattm 
ColunbuSt Ohio 

^ Wlllaw Gook . KanageMnt Specialist 

Chairperson, Alabama State Advisory Coimcll f6r 
Career ^Education, Montgomry, AUbam 

• H> L> HcCasHn / Research Specialist 

The National Center for vocational Education 
ColuabuSt Ohio 



DiMcriminmtion Prohihitmd 

Title n of tim C^il Rightm Ac( of 1964 mtrntmBs ''So pmrson In thm 
Vnitmd StMtmm MhA, oa thm gmond of rmem, color, or natiofuU origin, 
be mxcludBd from p^rticipMtion in, denied tbt bensfitm of, or bm 
subjected to discrimination und&r dny progrMm or sctivitif reomivihg 
FmderMl financial dmsistMce.'^ Title IX of the Sducmtion Amendmrnts 
of 1972, FuJ>iic Lay 92''31$, stMtess "ifo person in the tmited Stetes 
shall, on th# UsiM of aox, be iAclu4ed from pertioipetion in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimliuitioa under eng 
educetian program or activity receiving We^ml financial mssimtMce.'' 
Therefore, career education projects supported under Sm^tia^ 403 end 
4QS of the Education Ameiutments of 1974, like every program or activity 
receiving financial assistance from the ff.S. Department of Semlth, 
Sducstion, end Velfsre, must be operated In co mp l San c e with these 



Oisclaiicer 

The material for this conference was prepared pursuant to a grant or 
contract from tiw D//ic» of Education, U.S. Depas^tmsnt of Bealth, 
Education, and Welfare. Hofisver, points of view or opinions expressed 
do not necessarily represent policies or positive of the Office of 
Education. 
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IDENTIFIED MAJOR AND SECONDARY PROBLPS 
CURRENTLY EXISTING IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Major Problem: 

Lack of state/Federal funds 

r 

Secondary. Problems; 

• Jlot enough time 
Communication. 
Legislative Comnijtment 
State Departiitent support 
Awareness/understanding 
Resistance to change 
Crisis management 

Legislative concept: ease of change 
. Apathy 

Understanding the kids* point of view 
Uniformity of goals/objectives 
•Staffing ^ 
Evaluation 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 
This paper has been prepared primarily for use bv State- 3 
Coordinator? of Career Education, and State Planning Proiect 
Direetors. As such, it may reflect specific concetns And needs 
of people engaged in career education efforts^ at the state, level. 
This reflection, however, should in no way suggest or imply 
>:any degree of exclusivity. To the contrary, a basic purpose of 
this paper„ is one -of providing information about re^outc^s-- 
their identification and utiMzatiqn- -to as wide a public as 

possible, . . 

Just as the paper has not been^ prepared exclusively for use 

by any select group, neither h^s it been prepared for use in afty. 

predeliermined manner. It is , adapted from an earlier paper that 
•i^ included the term, "guidelines", and that .term should be kept in 
• mind as the paper is studied. There are no hard and fast recipes 

or formulae that can be used as efforts are made to identify 

ami then utilize resources , iii efforts to implement career education 
As educational leaders, however, those who are charged with 

responsibilities of implementing career education, whether it be 

at the state or the local level, must be cognizant of s-everal 

/ salient facts: • w 

. An almost infinite number of resources is 

available for use 'in implementation efforts; • ^ 
.■•«■-' 

* • i 

• Resources exist in a variety of forms; 

# -Any listing of resources is highly temporary 

in nature; 
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Identification of resources is a continuing 



process; • . 

• Resources may be utilized in* any number of highly 
J effective ways; and ^ • i 

• The extent of iden^ificatj^n and utilization of • 
resources in implementatfion efforts wil'l depend 

on the d€^g,re6 and quality of leadership thati is • 

demons trai>^d. * . ' 

' * • J- ' 

With the above in mind, it should be noted that Jthe information 
contained in the paper is intended only to be representative and 
suggestive ways in which the tasks o£ identifying and utilizing 
resources can be accomplished. (And the intent Imust be kept in 
min^ when a reader notes that some particular, and important, 
resource has not been included.) ' . ' ' ' * 
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, SECTION ONE „ 

LEADERSHIP: THE PRIMARY REQUISITE 
' The final point- made in the Introduction had to do with 

4 * 

leadership,, and it was ii|tended to emphasize the fact that 
neither adequate resource iJentification nor resource utilization 
can take place unless there is a concomitant quality of leader- 
ship demon^l^ratedi The point was also intended, however, a.s a 

* reference to the leadership roles that State Coordinators 

must understand, accept, asstune, and demonstrate as they proceed 
with their efforts to implement career education on a broad 

state-wide scale. 

It has been said that , in education—and it is no doubt true 
of state education agencies- -that there is much semantic looseness 
when leadership is discussed. In the case of State Coordinators 
of Caree?r Education, this may or m^y not be -a valid observation. 
It "would seem to be appropriate (for "insurance" if for no other 

• reason), however, for any consideration of resource identification 
and utilization to begin with a discussion of leadership. It 
should go without saying that " Leadership is Perhaps the most 
important resource of all--and eg sential to all other efforts^.. 

But what is leadership? 

Leadership, in education and all of society, is perceivfed 
to be a most important, but sometimes scarce, cd^nmodlty. Most 

* 

would readily agree that leadership is essential in, virtually 
any field of endeavor. As has been suggested, however, securing 
agreement as to what leadership is (or should be) is a different 
matter. - 
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The^i«tlc pf agreement concerning leadership is, in reality, 
a rather basic reason why leadl'rship is so often said to be 

* * 

deficient or missing. Leaders, or at least people in leadership 
roles or positions, do exist. This is true in career education 
efforts as well as in all other educational endeavors. There 
are, however < many different styles of leadership . The many 
' different styles add to /the differing perceptions of leadership 
and to the problems faced by Career Education Coordinators. 
^ ' But. while tJiere are differing kinds of leadership, -with 

each particular style having its own peculiarities, thete are 
certain qualities of leadership that have to exist in whatever 
form it assumes. These would include the identification or 
establishment of goals , and the facilitation of attainment of 
those goals . Leadership has been described as th^t basic ^[uality 
which helps the organization to identify, define and acpept goals, 
and in turn assists in the attainment of establT^tted" and accepted 
* goals. This is, in reality, the primary function. of State 
" Coordinators. The importance of leadership, then, -^ould be 
obvious. 

As has been indicated, a particular style of leadership will 
be characterized by a peculiar role or a set of roles. Each 
• style may be useful for a given set of purposes, while at the 
same time may be almost totally ineffective for a differing set 
of purposes. Coordinators of Career Education must, therefore, 
be cognizant of the varous styles of leadership, and must utilize, 
on a highly selective basis, that style which will be the most 
effective. 
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Styles of Leadership 

In actual practice, there are probably as many specific 
styles of leadership as there are people in leadership positions. 
Each leader wiHl undoubtedly have his or her own peculiarities or 
idiosyncracies that set his or her pwn "brand" or style of leader- 
ship apart from the others. Jt, therefore, is virtually impossible 
to describe ever-y. style of leadership that exists and is practiced. 

It is, howevoT. possible to refer to two basic styles Of* 
leadership — autocratic and democratic --in terms of a continuum. 
In their most extreme form, these may be thought of as existing 
at opposite ends of the continuum. (Gradations, or degrees of 
combinations Of the two extremes, will, of course, be found at 
various points along the continuum.) 

t 

' Autocratic Leadership . The person in a leadership position 
who is concerned only with "getting the job done"- -even at the 
expense of the people involved—may be categorized as autocratic. 
Such a person leads by "mandate", making decisions concerning 
organizational goals in a unilateral manner, and securing imple- 
mentation of the decisions through imposition' of power. The 
autocratic leader occupies a position of power; if this were not 
so, the person could not, in practice, function in an autocratic 
manner. 

When styles of leadership are considered by Career Education 
Coordinator^, serious attention should be given to the apparent 
" advantages and disadvantages of each. In the case o£ the autocratic 
style , these include: 
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• Advantages , v 

+ It is a highly expedient way to accomplish the 
task. 

« 

♦ Little i£ any time is wasted* in securing consensus 

or agreement. • 
+ It is very effective on a short term- basis. 

* Disadvantages ' 

It is not likely to result in lasting change. 

- It negates--or completely eliminates- -the 
conceplf of the worth and dignity of the itidividual. 

- Organisational goals are not apt to be goals 
of the organization. 

It is derpendent upon power, and as such is only 

I 

temporary in nature. 
Coordinators of Career Education may question whether or ^ 
not they are evor in a position to assume an autocratic leadership 
role. They may aiso want to question whether or not they should . 
It is conceivable, however, that events or happenings at local, 
state, and federal levels may have the effect of forcing such 
a style on the Coordinator. Legislation, policies, regulations , > 
and board actions can (and often do) mandate the accomplishment 
of a given task within a given time frame. In sWh instances, 
some form of autocratic leadership may be required. - 
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Democratic Leadership . At the opposite end of the "leadership 
c-ontinuum" is the style which is often referred to as "demoqratic" 
A person utilizing t^is style will of necessity have a high degree 
of concern for the people who are or who will be involved. As 
evidence of this concern, the democratic leader will actively 
seeX to involve those concerned in the decision-making process . 
Goals, insofar as possible, will be mutually established. In 
other words, the people within the organization will have a major 
voice in the setting of goals. In addition, the goals that are 
identified or established will be mutually accepted; they become 
truly "our" goals instead of "his", "her", or "their" goals. 

Some apparent 'advantages and disadvantages relating to 
democratic leadership include,: ■ ■% . 

• Advantages 

Goals established will, iA most instances, be 
commonly accepted by all members of the organization. 
fMember^ of the organization will likely be willing 
to work actively for attainment of organizational 
goals. 

+ Changesvthat are effected will likely be of a 

lasting nature. ' 
+ The organization itself will have a "healthy" 

9 

■ climate . 
0- Disadvantages 

Because of "time-needs" constraints, agreement or 
consensus agreement — cm goals may be difficult to 
obtain. 

- Efficiency, at least on a short term basis, /may be 
lessened, or decreased. 




-8 ' 
As with the autocratic style of leadership. Coordinators 
must be* able to recognize, and effectively communicate about, 
^ the potential benefits and hazards that Seem to be inherent in 

the democratic style .. Legislators, board members, advisory 
^ groups, to mention but few, must all be helped to recognize, 
for example, the differences between short-range efficiency 
on the one hand and long-term effectiveness on the other. 

Autocratic Leadership versus DemocVatic Leadership . When 
analyzing the two basic styles of leadership, the fundamental 
difference would seem to be/ related to the concept of "planning 
for" , as opposed to that of "planning with" . In a strictly 
autocratic atmosphere of leadership, planning- -including decisions 
relating to all aspects of the process —is accomplished for; 
the people who are involved. On the other hand, democratic 
leadership embodies the idea that pianning—and again including 
decisions relating' to all aspects of the process — is accomplished 
with the people involved. . 

AH too pften, people fail to recognize the fundamental 
differences between autocratic and democratic leadership. Little, 
if any, involvement of people concerned- -especially the users 
•or consumers --is sought as attempts are made to find solutions 
tp pressing educational problems. As a consequence, plans are 
sometimes developed for the users, rather than being developed 
with them. And as already has been suggested, efforts to implement 
such plans are apt to be ineffectual. 
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Coordinators- of Career Education, at both state and local 
levels, have demonstrated both a willingness and an ability to 
develop ^lans with people, rather than for them. And, it should 
be pointed out that the requirement for an advisory group to 
the development of a state. plan , has faQilitate'd this. 
Dimensions of Leadership , • 

It is impossible to evaluate a particular style of leader*^ 
ship- -or to state in any definitive way that one style is "better" 
or "mcTf^ effective" than another. A given style, located some- 
where along the "autocratic- democratic leadership continuum" "may 
be the "best" in- terms^^&f-^ttaining certain specified objectives. 
At the same time, ii^ orde/ to achieve a different jjoal ol^'^sret 
of goals, another style mky be "the most effective". The style 
that is "best", therefore, is the one that can most reasonably 

« 

be expected to achieve tl^ purposes specified. 

There will always be differing styles of. leadership. However, 
there are at least two dimensions of leadership that would seem 
to be common to all styles of leadership. 
\ ' A Leader Must Lead People . By definition, a leader must 

"lead". Career Education Coordinators, as "leaders", must lead . 
They must, therefore, be concerned with people, and must consider 
those who are being led. I£ ^C^ajeer E^ducation Coordinators neglect 



to recognize this dimension \of leadership, or may fail to ui;der- 
stand the significance of it^ they may find, to their chagrin, 
that they are in fact leading no one and that nothing is really 
being accomplished. 

<4. v7 . ' 
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A Leader Must Be Effective . Coordinators of Career Education, 
as already noted, should be primarily concerned with attainment - 
of goals that have bee-n established. When goals are attained, 
leadership has been effective. If the leadership that is practiced 
or demonstrated by coordinators does not result in accomplishment 
or attainment of goals, it will have to be viewed as ineffective. 
Leadership and Effectiveness 

Career Education Coordinators, at both the state and^local 
levels, may have some concern about "effectiveness". Some may 
well feel Jihat when goals are not attained, it is the result 
of some other person's activity or lack of activity. And, in 
manKinstances, such a perception might be valid. However, 
'somebody must be responsible and accountable. In terms of career 
education implementation efforts, the "somebody" will be the 
Coordinator. A fundamental issue, then, §hould relate to ways 
in which Coordinators might increase their effectiveness, and 
thus enhance the probability that established goals will be 

attained. ^ 

The issue might be more clear if it is stated m the form 

of a question: 

• How can a Career Education Coordinator "lead", and 
at the same time facilitate attainment of goals in 
the most effective manner? 
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Obviously, there is no one answer to the question. Therp 
are far too many variables involved. However, there is- -and 
should 'fee'-a fundamental relationship between the dimensions of 
♦•tJeople involvement" and "effectiveness". Figure 1 should 
suggest several ways in which leadership might be "effective". 

J 

Figure !• Leadership Concerns 
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Concerns for Effectiveness 

■ The grid in Figure 1 portrays the two necessary dimensions 
of leadership and suggests that the most effective style of 
leadership exists when there is an appropriate balance between 
them. The grid also can be utilized to graphically portray the 
difference between "planning for people" and "planning 
with" people. The leader who demonstrates a low degree of concern 
for those involved is likely to be one who plans for people, 
whereas the leader who demonstrates a genuine concern for those 

t 

involved will ikely be one who involves people in planning, and 
consequently is one^who plans with people. ^ 

5? 
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Effectiveness, when defined in terms of accomplishment of 
a given task in the most meaningful maimer, requires that the 
concept of planning with people be utilized. Coordinators of ^ 
Career Education, in th^ir respective leadership roles, must 
be effective. 

And as they go about their efforts to implement career 
educatio|[^ Coordin/tors will have to ^recTognize that they are 
trying to bring about an instructional change. They will have 
to utilize varying leadership strategies, and they will ^have 
to wisely utilize a variety of resources. To do either, 
Coordinators should have the backing, support, and assistance 
of the people who are , affected. - 

Perhaps a couple of observations made by nationally 
recognized leaders would reinforce the notion: 

...significant ckimges in instruction and learning 
are likely to be^iimde only when the' need and the 
importance are Tecognized and understood by those 
involved.^ (Edgar L. Morphet) 

publics relevant to the schools today need leader- 
ship rather' than domination; they crave participation 
rather than obedience; they seek involvement rather 
. than alienation. (Keith GoldhammerT 

In education as in any segment of society, those in leader- 
ship positions who, by virtue of their Rje^i^io^s, are' responsible 
for planning for need'ed changes or improvements must be cognizant 
of the differing styles of leadership. Coordin^ors of Career 
Education, as one gro{ip of educational leaders who are responsible 
for. bringing about a needed change or improvement in education, 
will have to be aware of the implications that a given styple 
of leadership may have for planning for--and implement ing- -the 
desired change. And they must then act accordingly. 
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RESOURCES AI® C:^\FEER EIXJCATIC^ * 

Any discussion of reswrrces should first of all address and answer the ques- 
tion, "Resources for what?". In this case, the ansvfer sh(xild be rather obvious. 
The discussion is centered around tiie notion of resources which can be utilised iQ 
efforts to further implement career education. ■ ■ ^ 

Such a statesment, however, does not insure that a conraonality of understanding 
exists with regard to the terras "career education" a^d "rescmrces". It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to establish a common understpding. The fblloidng paragraphs re- 
pfesent an attenpt to do this. 

' ^4X)rtion of the "Position Statement on Career Education" of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers contains the following: 

While it is not likely that all people would agree on what should be 
learned, many would agree that there are several basic purposes inherent 
in the educational process. The educational process should provide every 
♦leader witH opportunities: , 

. • • To acquire the basic skills essential to all other learning; 

• To develop the ability to think in a rational manner; 

\ m To be 'able to understand how wise choices or decisions are made; 

and ^ 

• To develop those attitudes essential to a productive, rewarding, and 

satisfying life. 

The above goals or basic purposes of education, as perceived by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, are included here because they will be consistent 
with the goals of education that have be0 defined in virtually every state and ex- 
tra-state jurisdiction. And with this in mind, the goals listed shoul4 also be con- 
sistent with the goals which 'have been established for career education. This is 
no doubt as it should^ be, for advocates of career education have always suggested^ 
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that the overall goals of career education are in fact based on the overriding 
needs of people served by education. . , 

' To illustrate the above point, a definition developed some years ago^y the 

State of Mississippi is included here: 

Career education is a process which enijraces and sequentially OTgan- , 
izes all of those developmental experiences which contribute ^lowara Mioi- 
vidual realization of unique life-styles, and provides for «^t0ry of 
the skills necessary for functioning effectively and optimally in the 
earning of a livelihood while being a responsible and contributing mem- 
ber in our dynamic society. 

[Note: Coordinators should substitute their own definitions for the Mis- 
sissippi one and determine if the earlier point is equally valid.] 

Career education is used here in tne context of an educational process or s)^ 

tern that is ainted at inproving educational outcomes by relating teaching and learn- 

r « 

ing activities to the concepts of career developmoit and prepai^tion. In scope, 

"* ■ 

career education encOT^asses all educational experiences and includes, in addition 
to career development components, opportmities for career preparation. 

CAREER EDUCATION 



Figure 2 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Consisting of 

Self Awareness 
and Assessment; 

1 

Career Awareness 
and Exploration; 




CAREER PREPARATION — ' 
Cams ist ing o'f: 

'^ademic 

Education; > ■ 

Vocational 
Education; 



Career • 

Decision Making; and 

Career Planning 
and Placement - 



Technical f 
Education; '^u 

Other Specialized 
Prografns . 



The model shown in Figure 2 has been adapted from ot^e developed by the Michi- 
gan Department of' Education, and clearly depicts the relationship between career 
development and career preparation. Obviously, both are intended- to be integral 
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parts of any career education program. The model is useful in understanding vfliat 
is and is not career education- -that it is iwt a program; that it is not anti- . . 
intellectual m nature; that it is not limited to vocational education efforts. 

Jwo points ai^ 'worthy of e?ii5)hasis: > 

Career developnent may be defined as that part of the school • 
program which develops the laiowledge, skills, and attitudes 
.necessary for a person to plan, explore, anil e^tdblish life 
roles. • , ^ 

Career preparation is that part of the school program which 
develops the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for 
a person to perform life roles. • • 

The model is also useful in clarifying some of thq issues that are raised when 
career education is discussed, including: , , - ^ 

• ' Career education is for all, learners; \ ^ ; 

# ' ' ' t ■ - ' 

• Career educatian is in all levels of education; 

• Career educatibn includes all work- -both paid and unpaid; 
. ^- • Career" education includes the total consnunity; and 

^ • • Career education is liSfetime educati-on. . ' - » 

• ^t if career education offers an opixjrtunity to effect needed reforms in the 

- * ^ " , . ^ 

educational System, and thus make possible the attainnrent of the goals that have 

been assigned. to education, educators," legislators, parents and others will need 

various' kinds of assistance before the .potential can be realized. Problems exist, 

and problems will need to be solved. Answers to questions will have to be provided. 

Truly collaborative endeavors will be required. And it is in this context that the 

'wide variety of resour^ can be most effectively utilize^ 

The term re sources is used here to describe people, *money,' and materials that 

can assist in the atWinment*" 6*f a given goal or objective, i.-e. , the implementation, 

or infusion of the «Eoncepts of career education into the educational prograi^s ,6f our 



schools . 
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It should be a!?)hasized that, as has already been noted, the most important 
resource that .can be effectively utilized in efforts to implement career education 
.is made up of people . Yet all too often, as attempts are made to identify resouf-- 
ces, the "people resource*^ is either overlooked or assigned to a lesser role of im- 
portance. ^ 

Coordinators themselve^ should be able to clearl^r understand another point: 
"Regardless of the availability of money and other material resources, nothing can 
really happen without pecyle" . But when listings of resources^ are compiled, there 
is a tendency to list, perhaps in tl^is order; (1) scanxes of funds, and (2), other 
material resources, including print materials and audio- visual tools. Often, if 
any mention of people is included in a resource identification d{piment, it is ei- 
ther of a "by the way" conment, or it is nerely something that is iii5)lied by other 
listings. 

If it is true that people make up the most inportant resource, who are they? 
A brief listing might well include: 

• Coordinators . . • 

■ • 

• Chief State School Officers . 

♦ 

' • Specialist's in State Education Agencies 

• Local il^hool Districts 

• School Board Nfembers , 
^ • Parents 

• Teachers , . 7 

• AdiTiinistrators 

• Legislators . • 

• Students . . • * 

• Business, Industry, and Labor Representatives 

Obviously, it would be impossible for a Coordinator of Career Education to ef- 
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fectively utilize every concerned perscsn as a resource for career education. Kbw- 
ever,'it is both possible (and absolutely essential) for Coordinators to make ef- 
fective use of "people resources" on a selective basis. But, again, the first task 
is that of identifying who really comprise the "people resources". 

\Sa^ Coordinators, as a group, represent a collective resource that is avail- 
able to individual Coordinators. Each of the State Coordinators has uniqiK laiow- * 
ledges and capabilities-each of which can significantly assist other Coordinators - 
with their efforts to inrplonnent career education. ' . 

' ' But while Coordinators themselves make up a trenendous potential resource, they 
must not overlook the potential represented by the primary administrators --the Chief 
State School Officers and the local or area superintendents. Quite often the resource 
potential of this group is, unfortunately, neglected, and as a result, unnecessary 
problems may arise. This is npt to say. however, that all administrators will be 
valuable "people resources". ' Obviously, somenvill have as their priordties-or im-^ 
mediate concerns- -something other than career education. But in many instances, a ^ 
little "in-service training" will enable even those who may show evidence of (i^po- 
sition to see that their goals and the goals of career education are coiipatible. 

Yet another group which is very often ignored (as a potential resource) is the 
Coordinator's professional colleagues, at either the state, regional, or local le- 
vel. In every state department of education there are any number of specialists- 
planning specialists, evaluation experts, and the like. And the same is true, of 
regional or local education agencies. Coordinators would be ^^^ell advised ^to esta- 
blish an "inventory" of those people, and to involve them whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. 

Similar coimncnts could be made about each of the groups listed earUer, and 
about other groups that were not included in the. listing. But hopefully the point 
has been made. People constitute the greatest potential resource for implementa- 



tive efforts in career education. The Went to which Coordinators are able to 
use them— the people resources--in an effective manner will determine, in large 
measxire, how ef feet ive 'inplementat ion efforts will be. 

9 
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RESOURCES—REAL AND PCHEOTIAL 

Included in the United States are some fifty-eight separate state-level en- 
tities— fifty States and ei^t Extra- State Jurisdictions. And as might well be 
imagined, there are significant differences, both in terms of educational structure 
and in .terms of educational governance, ainong-the varicHJsl entities. a>viously, 
the differences will have varying effects on individual atten^Jts to identify re- 
sources for use in iinpl^ntation efforts. For this reason, resources maybe util- 
ized in different ways by the various ediKiational systems. 

Of the three types of resources, as has already been pointed out. people are . 
without doubt the most iii?)ortant for furthering the ediK:ational changes suggested 
by career education advocates. People', in. the final analysis, are the only re- 
sources that can use other resources in a n^er designed to cause events to hap- 
pen. Money and materials are necessary resources, but without people they would 
have little value. 

Within the educational conDmmities , whether at local, state or national ^vels, 
whether in the elementary/secondary or postsecondary sectors, there are multitudes 
of professionals who represent potential resources. The same is tn^ of fii^cial 
and material resources. Some of the latter are discussed briefly in the following ' 
, paragraphs. . 
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RESOUICES--FH)ERU ^ ^ ' . 

Congress . In terms of career education resources that are potentially avail- 
,able at the federal level, perhaps the most important one is to be found in the 
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Congress of the United States. The role of federal .dollars which might be ap- 

« * 

propriated by Congress for impleiiKsntation efforts is of course both significant 
and in^jortant. But in addition to dollars,, the Congress-and especially those 
menflirs who over the years have provided strong support-has given the concept a 
high degree of legitimacy and visibility. Both, i.e. , the legitimacy of the con- 
cept and the national 'visibility, can be extremely useful as states and local 
agencies work to inplement the concept of career education in the schools.- 

Coordinators of Career Education, and indeed all who afe concerned about ed- 
ucation, should be conpletely dognizant of the ^provisions and the potential 
value oi Public Law 95-207 , the <:areer Education Incentive Act . If and when the ' 
law becomes operational, i.e. ,*ifo and when appropriations are made to carry out 
its provisions, P.L. 95-207 will greatly^ enhance implantation efforts throughout 

« 

the country. '* ' 

Every Coordinator should have a copy of the Law, and a careful examination 
should be made by all concerned. There are several provisions which have signif- 
icant implications for efforts at fioth the state and local levels. 

Very briefly, P.L. 95-207 requires that each state, in order to receive funds 
(which have not yet been appropriated), to provide certain assur^ces, including: 

(1) Thc SI-A will, be the agency^. responsible for planning the use, and 
administering the expenditure, of funds... (excluding^Secs. 10, 
11, 12) 

(2) State legislature and Governor notified of state's application for 
funds ... • /■» 

(3) a. Prior effort to be maintained. . - 

b. Non-federal share to be paid from non- federal sources... 

(4) Every possible effort will be made^ to integrate career education 
into regular education programs... 

(5) a. Career education programs will not be only a Pfirt of vocational 

education... 

b. Programs will be coordinated by a state coordinator... 



o 
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(6) Will en^loy such a staff as are necessary. . . 

- discrimination 

«- sex stereotyping . 

- guidance and coun^seling - 

(7) Will continuously review (and amend as necessary) statp plaiis... 

(8) Will *dis tribute funds as per provisions of Section 9b... 

(9) Will not allocate payments among local educational agencies on 
the basis of per capita enrollment..* L 

(10) Not less than 151 of a state's grant will be used to develop arid 
inplenent conprehensive career guidance, coimseling, etc... 

(11) Funds received under this Act will be used in accordance with pro- 
visions of Section 8... 

..The law (P. L. 95-207) goes on to describe wys in which fuilds might be util- 
e4'. The follotdng list suggests scm of these: , ,, 

A. Federal share of total costs of -- 

(ij En5)loying sucla addiitonal SEA personnel as may be required. . . ^ 

(2) Providing 'State leadership in career education... 

a. Inservice institutes for educational personnel; 

b. Training local career education coordinators; 

c. Colle^Ying, evaluating, and disseminating CE materials; 

d. Conducting statewide needs assessment and evaluation; and 

e. ' Engaging in collaborative relationships with other agencie^. 

(3) Making payments to local educatidnal agencies for... 

a. Instilling CE concepts and approadies in the classroom. . . 

^ ■ h. Developing and inplenenting conprehensive career guidance 
programs . . 

c. Developing and implementing collaborative relationships... 

* d. Developing and inplementing work experiences .. . 

e. Employing CE coordinators in local educational agencies... 

f. Training of local CE coordinators... * 
, g. Inservice activities for educational personnel... 

h. Conducting institutes for board members, conrnmity leaders, etc., 

ij Purchasing instructional supplies... 

j. Establishing and operating community CE councils... 

k. CE resource centers... 

1. Mopting, revie\d.ng, and revising local . plans .. . 

m. (inducting needs assessments... 

ishile Cxjordinators and others are hopeful that funds will be appropriated for 



support of P.L. 95-207, they should keep in mind various other "legislative re- 
sources" sudTas P.L. 95-380 (Sec. 406), which provided for the creation of an -: 
Office of Career Education, the establishment of a National Advisoiy Council for 
Career Education, the developn^nt of State Plans for Career Education, and the - 
demonstration of exenplary career education activities. (For each- of the past 
several years, there has been about $10 million available for purposes of carry- 

f, 

ing out the intent of this legislation.) 

Office of Career Education . Reference should be made to. the Office of Ca- 
reer Education as a valuable resource. A part of the U.S. Office of Education, 
this office has for the pait three ^ears provided national leadership in career 
education.- Under the direction of Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt,,the Office of fereer Edu- 
cation has published nuiterous docun^nts relating' to the status of career education, 
to the concept of career education and to highly descriptive data that have been 
^provided by career eSlfcation practitioners. It has also been responsible for other 
activities including a national^ assessment of^areer education, practices. Key re- 
source people in the Office of Career Education include:, . 

(202) 245-2284 Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 

• Dr. John Lindia, Deputy Director 

(202) 245-2331 Dr. Sidney High 

Ms, Grace Watson ■ 
Mr. Terry Newell . . 

' Mr. Jerry Elbers 

Ms. Margot Lyddane 

National Advisory Council for Career Education. IVhile not a part of the Of- 
fice of (Meor Education, the National Advisory douncil for Career Education 

t 

(NACCE), created by Section 406 of P.L. 93-380, works closely with the office. 
It is a valuable resource in collecting, organizing and disseminating information 
about, career education and in developing recommendations for Congress and the U.S. 
Office of Education. Of particular interest and use to Coordinators should be the 
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series of reports prepared and distributed by the Advisory Couacii. These include: 
Career Education for Adults 
Career Developaent Needs of Adultg 

Curtent Status of Career EdiK:ation at the Po stsecmidary Level 

IWo Studies on the Role of Risiness and Industry and Labor Partici- 
pation in Career Iklucation 

Masters of Reality: Certificate or Perfonnance? 
The Efficacy of Career Education , 
Career Development Needs of Seventeen- Year Olds 

Experiential Education 'and Conrnmity Involvei^ t Practices at the 
Post- Secondary Level . 

Career Developn^nt'' Needs of Thir teen-Year Olds 
• An Examination of the Definitions and Concepts of Career Educa tion 
Career Deveiopn^nt Needs of Nine-Year Olds 
Next Steps in Career Education 

Interim Ri^TX)ks. 1975; 1976 ^ . 

The Emei/ging History of Career Education 
Summara^ of Commissioned Papers 

National Institute of Education . Since its creation, the National Institute 
of Education' has^ been actively engaged in R § D efforts related to the concept of 
career education. Representative of siich efforts are the work connected with, the 
CCEM project, the four "models", and, more recently, the , developnmt and denm- jr^ 
stration efforts related to "Experience-Based Career Education". A key resource 
person at NIE is Dr. David Hamij^ on. 

_ . of Occupational and Adult Education . Because of the obvioift inter- 

reiatedness of c|reer education and vocational education, the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education msut be included in any listing of federal resources. 
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Under the direction of Dr. William Pierce, the bureau initiated and started 
.many of the early efforts in career education. Exemplary and demonstration 
projects were^^<4ded and siqjported under provisions of Parts C and D of the Voca- 
tional Amendments (VEA) of 1068. In an effort to meet the need for curriculum re- 
sources, curriculum development projects were funded and supported under provi- 
sions of Part I of the Vocational Amendments. 

■ Of major iii^)ortance to career education are the resairces that can be made 
available for use in vocational and technical education. Both are integral parts 
of. the career preparation aspect of career educati<m. 

An excellent example of th6 interrelatedness beti^een vocational education, and 
career education is to be found in the Eighth Report^of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education . The report, "A National Policy Statenmt on Career 
Education", includes the following statement: 

m Our thought and our practice about education should at last be 
m integrated. The result of this integration should be called 

W • "career education". It would come, about when American educa- 
tion enphasizes preparation for work as a promjnrent and perman- 
ent objective of the public schools. We are tiot appealing for 
"separate but equal" attention to vocational education: in tjje 
overall system. We are insisting, rather, that career educa- 
tion is a yNXVERay. necessity, and requires the integration of 
ALL our educational resources, ftoreover, the concept has been 
extended to include unpaid work Ji well as the world of paid 
^ errployment. 

Other Departments . The preceding exaii?>les are representative of resources 
that can be fomd in the U.S. Office of Education and the National Institute of 
Education. Both are components of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare . 
There are many other'^resources in various other Departments of Government. 

For examplcHhe Department of Lab or is engaged in many activities closely 
related to career education, and these activities can be viev>?ed as resources 
that should be utilized. The U.S. Fjnployment Service can provide considerable / 
assistance to counselors, especially in the areas of manpower needs and related 

# 
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projects. Manpov^er traming programs such 'as Cm efforts can be useful resair- 
ces for local school systems. 

•me Department of Agriculture is .very important. ^ It is en^ged in many edu- 
cational activities, and virtually all of then are useful to career education prac- 
titioners. Ihe County Extension Programs, the Home DesKHistration Programs, and the 
Naticmal 4-H Program are but a few of the activities sponsored or promote by the 
USDA. * 

Many other departments of .govemnent caild be listed as potentia3rTesources 
for career education. Hiere is, however, one other that should be mentioned here 
because it is often overlooked as. a resource-the Department of Defei^e (DOD). 
The Department of Defense is engaged in many educational endeavors that range from 
remedial to very advanced courses or programs, the Department of Defense, in one 
form or another, maintains and operates training facilities in vi'rtually every me- 
tropoUtan area. The educational and/or training programs, as v^li^as tjie facili- 
ties, represent a large, but relatively untapped, pool of resources^ 

resoim:es avail^le from the state level. 



■nie state's reponsibility in providing for the education of its citizois has 
been noted i Mention should also be made of the positive maimer in which state legis- 
latures have demonstrated their c^itment to education through their actions. By 
and large, state legislatures have encouraged, facilitated an^ supported those 
educational innovations or pforms which addressed genuine needs. 'There is no rea- 
• son to assume that they will do otherwise in the future, and it therefore would 
seem logical to assume that, to the degree that the concept of career education 
"shows promise for meetinrreal needs, state legislatures will support it.. State 
; legislatures ^re important resources for implen^nting career education activities 
in the states. \ 
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' There are also jdepartn^nts of ediication in every state (even though they 
may^not all be designated as such); there are technical schools, ccfflmmity col- 
leges, colleges and unive^ities in every state; and there are governance struc-. 
tures for all levels and g!^es>6^ducation in every state. Each is a valuable 
resource. Leadlrsi in each must be identified and utilized in the iii5)leinentation 

of career education. 

State- Legislation . According to a survey conducted in 1975, 15 states have 
enacted sme form of legislation pertaining to career edi^at ion- Arizona, Arkan^, 
Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, totucky, Louisiana. Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Veiinont, Virginia and Washington. Each had, in 1975, some legislative ref- 
erence to career education. The rmst recent is legislation for career education 
in Utah which was recently signed into law. 

Specific inquiries about state legislation should be addressed, to individual 

State Coordinators. 

State Agencies and Institutions, - In every state there are sizable nuinbers of 
agencies and institutions, that are -usefidl resources for career education efforts. 
State Departments of Education, Commissions for Higher Education, State Boards for 
^Vocatio^l or Occupational Education, Coiranunity College Boards and various State 
Advisory Councils ate representative of the kinds bf^agencies that could serve in 

the resource role.H 

Interested persons should contact key personnel in any of the agencies and/or 

institutions listed above. ' ^ 

State Departmen ts o f Education . The chief state sdiool officer [CSSO) is re- 
sppnsiblc for the overall educational program at elementary and secondary levels 
in each state. Most chief state school officers have indicated support for t|ie 
concept of career education and should be considered a valuable resource, ^rther, 
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in every SEA there is a professional educator who has been assigned the responsi- 
bility for helping local school districts develop career education programs. 

Several state education agencies have developed practical mterials for use * 
by local school districts and constitute additional resource potential. The Mi- 
chigan SEA, for exaii?)le, has produced and distributed a. Career Edu cation Handbook 
foj- Implementation . The Maryland State Department has produced a similar handbook 
to assist local school districts in 'the implantation o^ career education efforts. 

The Utah State Board of Education (which is the Utah\sEA) has developed and 
distributed documents relating to the inqjlen^ntation of carfeer education and to re- 
sources that might be utilized ufi such efforts. Additionallk many states ^including 
Florida, Nevada, Kansas, Rhode Island, Arizona and Wisconsin hWe developed posi- 
tion or policy statements which also should serve as resources. \ • 

Of particular interest should be the se^ral "resource directories" which 
have been developed and distributed ^in states like Oklahtana, Califorkia, and Illi- 
nois. If Coordinators have not seen these documents, they should try to obtain 
copies from the Coordinators concerned. 

State education agencies can also be of assistance to local efforts In devel- 
oping practical organizational structures. Guidelines such as those developed 
in Michigan show how a state-wide organizational structure for career ediKzation 
efforts might appear (following page) : ^ ' 



5/ 
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CAREER EDUCATION. ORG-ANIZATION 
ADVISORY OPERAtlONAL 



-State Board 



Career' Education 
AdHsorx, Cdnimission 



- -State Department 
of Education" 



i 



I 



Career Education - - -Postsecondary ^ ' • 

Planning District , Intermediate , 

• . School Districts 



I 



-School Districts 

Local Career Education . . , ' 

Advisory Coiwnittee ~ ,^ _ , _ ' 

_ _ _ > Local Career Education 

Steering Comnittee 

Such charts are useful, in describing organizational ccsnponents and they can 

» " * , . ^ 

be used in identifying the "people resources" of the system. ^ 

The combined talents of the entire state education agency can be viewed as a 
resource to; 
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• Develop, obtain agresnent on, and facilitate iirplementation of the 

' broad purposes, and goals eni)odied within the framework of career 
education; ■ \ wt. 

' • Create both external and internal environments conducive to «linplenien- 
' • tatkjn of career education; 

• Plan ^r, ai^reconinend changes in, curriculums and overall educational 

programs sdsis to coiribine the concept^ of career education with 
existing edutotional curricula; • 

• Obtain the coopeiatiori of, and at the sane time, coope^^te effectively 

with, the varidMs agencies and groups which share a consnon concern 
for all individuals engaged in the educational process; and 

• Ensure, as far as/is practical, "that resources fyom all sources are . 

identified an/ utilized in order to support m broad goals or aims 
or career ediication. 

Postsecondar y Educational Institutions . In every 5tate, and in most extra- 
state jurisdictions, there are numerous institutions engaged in post-secondary edu- 

f ■ : SS 



cational' efforts, niese include trade and tedmical schools (private and public), 

community colleges^ colleges, universities and graduate schools. In the broad sense 

• • - ■ 

all are engaged in soi^ aspect of career education^ all are providing opportuni- 

ties for Qareer preparation. • v , 

■ ^ > . . . 

' Trade- tech scljools provide opportunities for skills dey^lopn^nt ait4^cquisi- 

• t%on, Coiranunity colleges provide similar opportunities. Colleges and universi- 
^ties^ -their professional schools in particular- -provide for both career develop- 
meipLt^^as well as career preparation. . ^ v 

. Additionally, there are in every state postSecondary ^institutions that have 

* • ■ * * 

'been given responsibility for preparing teachers. It is iinportant to note that an 
.increasing nuE^er of these institutions » particularly the teacher training program^ 
are k'tteinpting in various ways to offer career education opportunities. 

RESOJRCES AVAILABLE THROIGH LOCAL OR INTERMEDIAL DISTRICTS 

, - • ^ ■ '. . . 

Of the 17,Q00 local school districts in the nation, nearly one- third have in- 
■ . ■ ■ ^ • ■ 

dicated that they are inVolved in career education efforts. Indeed, some of the 

initial efforts in the developnent of the Compreheiffiive Career Education Model 

(CCEM) took place in local school systems: Pontiac, Michigan; Hacketisack, New Jer- 

sey;' Jefferson County, Colorado; Mesa, Arizona; Los Angeles, California;, and CoBb 

County, Geotgia.^ . . ^ 

"Personnel in these' school systems represent a relatively untapped reservoir 
of talent, and the materials tMt were developed^for the CC^ effort likewise need 
"to be bo^h^ai3seminatpd and utilized. ■ Other local districts, including tlj|®)enver 
an^^fferson County School r in' golorado, and /Vine Arundel and Montgomery Counties, 
in Maryland,' have a ^o developed programs and materials. They have been able to 

deal effectively with many problems associated with " implementation of career edu- 

^ . ^ , , ■ . 

cation and could be used as rescairces. 



Other Educational Organizations . While govetnmental agencies or entities ccsn- 
stitute'a very real resource at all levels, the resource potential of non- govern- 
mental education organizations should not be overlooked. 

Virtually every state, for exanple, has a State Board of Education, and most 
State Boards of Education are msnb^rs of the ?fatitmal Association of 'State Boards 

of Edication (NASBE). 

Formerly headquartered in Denver, but now located in Washington, D.C. , N^SBE 
has been a prominent and in^Ksrtant advocate for career education. The organiza- 
tion has eaiBnissioned ispecial studies, developed the equivalent of a policy state- 
inent, provided testimony to Congress in behalf of career education, and engaged in 
denonstration activities. Similarly, members of local boards-and their national 
organization (NSBA)- -have also been supportive. 

Career education coordinators and other advocates slwuld recognize the poten- 

t 

tial resour<fe^ represented by monbers of boards of education (state as well as lo- 

t 

cal), and, where the potential resource seems to be a reality, coordinators should. 

r ■ 

use them as effectively as possible. , . 

Earlier, mention was made of the potential resource value of chief state 
school .officers. Mention should also be made of their national organization-- the 
Council of Chief State. School Officers - because it, the CCSSO, dqps constitute a 
tremendous resource that -can and. should be used to benefit career education. Pub- 
lications, reports, position statements, and testimony . for Congress have been pre- 
pared and.jii^ributed by' the' Council; and it has played /major role in influencing 
and shaping the' career education legislation. In similar fashion, local school su- 
periifShdents together 'with their national professional qrganization--the American 
Association of School Aaministrators-- can indeed be a valuable resource. ^ , 

Another educational organization that worl^closely with political bodies is 
the Denver-based Education Commission pf the States , /hd* here again, this organi- 
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zation.has been very supportive of career education, and ha? had more than a lit- 
tle influence on legislative and political happenings around the country. State 
Coordinators of course are familiar with a key resource person at ECS, but others 
may not laiow Dr. Gene Hensley , who is directing a special (eCE) career education 
project. Gene is located in Denver at 1860 Lincoln Street, and his telephone num- 
ber is (303) 861-4917. 

Similar observations could be made about any number of organizations, in- 

eluding: 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals . 

• The National Association of Elementary School Principals 

• The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

■ • The American Personnel and Guidance Association 

• The National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 

• The National Association of State Directors of Special Education 
Obviously, the above list is not a complete one. It is suggestive, however,' 

of the many educational organizations which are interested in and concerned about , 
education. As such, ^ all should bo perceived as being Very significant potential 
and/or real resources. 

. Finally, mention should also be made of the "other" organizations which, while 
not "educational", are also vitally interested in the educational system at gJl 
levels, Lo<fal, stat^), and national Chambers of Commerce, for example, have con- 
sistently demonstrated their concerns about education, and have provided much sup- 
port for the concept of career education. 

In similar fashion, national Jabor unions such as the United Autonrabile 
Workers (UAW) have demonstrated support for and a commitment to the concept of 
carefir education. 

J ■ • 7i ■ • , ■ 
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Other labor organizations may or may not have* provided the Icind of sipport 
shown by the UAJV, but they naist be viewed as a highly significant potential re- 
source. At the very least. Coordinators of Career Education should make contact 
with local and state labor organization affiliates, and try to elicit their 
sippprt. . 



DISCRIMINATE PRigHIBITED 



Title VI o£ the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: person in the Iftiited 
States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be exclud- 
ed, from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
disdrimination under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance". Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 
92-318, states: "No pferson.in the Unitod States shall, on tl^ basis of 
sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of , or be 
subjected to discriai^nation under any education program or activity re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance". Therefore, career ediK:ation pro- 
jects fetqjported \^der Sections 402 and 406 of the Eteation Amendments of 
1974, like every program or activity receiving financial assistance -from 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, must be operated in 
conpliance with these laws, - 

DISCLAIMER 

* f 

The material iii this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant or con- 
tract from the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Bdupatiim, 
and Welfare. However, points of view or opinions expressed do not neces- 
sarily represent policies or positions of the Office of Education. 
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NAME OF RESPONDENT 



POSItlQN TITLE 



SCWOh DISTRICT 
ADDRESS 



APPENDIX A 
(1) 



Notes Please do not include em^llments or staff of approved vocational 
programs as Career Education. 



Yes No 



1. Has your district identified Career Educatiqa* 

as a priority goal? 

If yes, please list ways in which state resources 
could be most helpful to the district's realiza- 
tion of its goal, such as assistance from the Ca- 
reer Education Resource Team, materials from the 
Career Education Resource Center, etc, (idst . 
most critical need first) 

A. • 



B. . > 



D. 

2. Have provisions been made within your districts *s 
curriculum for integrating Career" Education 
concepts? 

If yes, please submit your plan for implementa- *. 
tion of Career Education. 



/ 



Indicate the antount anticipated to be expended during the 1976 
budget year.. 

Personnel $ ' Sl;aff Development $ ^ 



Materials FieW Trips/ 

Visitations 



ffow many staff members have participated in district- sponsored, or 
approved organized Career Education workshops or classes? 

Primar y Internediate Middle School 

Junior High Senior Higji Ccsmselors 



Please indicate below the types of staff development in Career Edu- 
cation in which your district has participated. 

Orientation Utilizing Commmity Resources 



Curriculum Development_ Visitations to other ^reer Educa- 
tion projects or business/industry/ 
Other labor sites 

If your staff is utilizing Career Education concepts in a con^rehensive 
approach, which grade levels and how many staff members at the various 
levels are actually implementing this process in the classroom? 

Numb er of S taff Utilizing Cayee^i Education ■ ^ 

Primary ' ' . 

Intermediate 

Middle School . 

♦ 

Junior School \ ^ 

High School 

Counselors 



TOTAI. 



* ♦ 

Has a 'person or persons been designated to coordinate 

Career Education activities in your district? . Yes No^ 



A 



7. 



How many administrators have received an orientation 
to Career BJucation? 



Yes 



8. has your school board received an prientation to 
Career Education? 



9. 
10, 



Have any comnunity ^oupS v received an orienta- 
tion to Career Education? ' . 

If ycRi have a career education council or an advisory grcxjp vjhich has 
Career Education as itsmajor responsibility, please indicate the 
number frcm: 



Business_ 
Teachers 



Industry 
Students 



Labor 



C^emment 



Administrators 



Counselors 



Parents 



11. 



iVhat kinds of activities are pesf onned' by your district Career 
Education coranittee or cduncil?! 



12. 



How can members of the State Advisory Council for Career Education 
from your geographic area be of assistance to. you? 
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PLANNING: A RJNCTION OF MAmGSWT 



r 



' r 



How does this apply to me? 




4 



.if 



ORGANIZING: A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 



* Hc3w does this apply to ue? 



s 




\ 



7b- 
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STAFFING: A HM]TICg^ OF MANAGS1ENT 

V 

How does this apply to me? 



4_ 



?,9 
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DIR^BC: A FUNCTION OF M/mC^MENT 



How does this apply to me 



ft 

i 
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aWTROLLM: A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 



Haw does this apply to me?. 



:5i 
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jEVAUIATIQN: AN OVEMIIDING RSCTION MAmCBENT 



How does this aj^ly to jae? 
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A «rSTEM 




The sum total of pqrt« , ^ 

■ .■ - . • ■ ■ 

Working Indepondently 

. • ' ' ■ % ■ . 

, ' and V 
te interaction 

To moot^ previously spedfie^ objectives 



.Education MAY be, viewed as A SYSTEM 



Among TH^ parts of this 
System there are : 



• Teochers: 



Clos^ooms 



Administrators 



[ i 1 1 1 1 11 
0 »«»•••! 
M n 1 1 : 




• Curricuium [ajt 

• Teaching Aids 

• Porents 




O— <? 




.Si 



7^ 



• School Boards 

•oh^Mi There we also 





LEARNERS V4/ 




^System . 
Definition 



V 



Si) 



VQibaxciH flA^pga attekdahci ' statos ygsRiTORiss , no? represented 



Dallas, Texas 


April 29 - \ 
May 1, 197* \ 


f 

149. 


■42- , ; 


3 


DsC» ' North Bateta • 
Hawaii South Dakota 
][daho " Virginia 
Illinois Virgin ];slands 
Kentucky * . Trust "Territory 
Montana 


Columbus 1 Ohio 
• 


Oat. 31 - 
IJpv. 4, 1974 


76 

. / 


47 


_ r- 

3 


Kansas American Samoa ^ 
Montana Trust Territory 
Wyoming Virgin Islands 


ponver# Colorado 

A 

> 1 . - , 


April 21 - 23, 
1975 . 

\ 


94 

f 


40 


3 

■ 


Delaware South Dakota 
Hawaii Tennessee 
Idaho Washington 
Louisiana American Samoa. 
Montana Trust Tejrritory 
New Hampshire Virgin Islands 
North Carolina 


St. Petersburg,. 
Florida 


NOV. 12 - 14, 
1975 ^ 

s 


70 

\ 


34 

f 

r 


3 


Alaska ^ Oregon 
Delaware Pennsylvania 
Hawaii ^ - Rhode Island 
Louisiana South Dakota 
Missouri Tennosaee 
Montana Virginia 
Nebraska ^ Washington 
Nevada » American Samoa 
North Carolina Trust Territory 
North Dakota Virgin Islands 

# 



% • 

(■ 1 




Phoenix, Arizona 
* 

X- 


May 2 - 4, 1976 

• 

• 


f — — — ^ 

1 

65 

* 


37 

« 


2 . 

if 


Alaska ^Horth Dakota « 
Canal Ztme ^ Pennsylvania 
DelaWara * ^ Rhode* Island 
Geor^a ^ , South Carolina 
Gua£Q South Dakota 
Lduisiana/ Aineriean Sasooa 
Montana / Trudt Territory 
Nev Mex400 . Virgin Islands 
Ik^rth Carolina ^Wyoming . - 


Rouoton, Texas* 
• ♦ 


Nov. 8/ 1976 




•48 


5 

« 


Xx>uisiana Canal Zone 
South Dakota Guw ; 


California * • ' 


Feba 1. 1917 

• 


- ^ 


41 


X 
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